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Munitions Industries Lead in Discharges 


For each 1,000 employees, quits averaged 44 in munitions industries and 63 in non- 
munitions during 1943-44. Each month 6 to 9 workers per 1,000 were discharged from 
munitions jobs, largely because of mass hiring without sufficient regard for qualifications; 
in nonmunitions discharges were 4 or 5 per 1,000 each month. 

Beginning in November 1943—1twhen peak war production was reached—lay-off rates 
in munitions continued above those in nonmunitions. Military-separation rates were 
also higher in munitions than nonmunitions industries until the last quarter of 1944— 
when both had a 2 per 1,000 rate. After March 1943, accession rates in munitions were 
lower than in nonmunitions. Women’s quit rates were consistently above men’s in 1944; 
accession rates for women were higher than for men in most months. 


Fatal Work Injuries High in Shipyards 


Approximately 700 shipyard workers were killed at work during 1943 and 1944, 
Falls from elevations caused 39 percent of these fatalities; 25 percent resulted from workers 
being struck by moving equipment or falling objects; 11 percent were due to contact with 
electric current; and reasons for the remaining 25 percent varied. 

In proportion to number of workers in the craft and also in actual numbers more 
fatalities occurred among riggers than among workers in any other occupational group. 
About 15 percent of workers reported killed were riggers; 12 percent were welders; and 10 
percent were shipwrights. 








L. B. SCHWELLENBACH, Secretary 





Unions Cooperate in Drive to Cut Accidents 


ments, medical care, and incidental machine and 


Uninterrupted production and earnings for 
2,700 workers and speedier delivery to Uncle Sam 
of landing craft and ship parts, airplane landing 
strips, radio control towers, and temporary hang- 
ars, is the goal set for a 5-month safety drive in 
the fabricated structural steel industry. 

Labor’s part in the drive was outlined to repre- 
sentatives of the United Steel Workers and the 
International Association of Bridge, Structural 
and Ornamental Iron Workers, by V. A. Zimmer, 
Director of Labor Standards for the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Both unions have pledged whole- 
hearted cooperation in taking the industry out of 
its 1943 position as fifteenth most hazardous in 
the manufacturing field. 

“The present accident experience of fabricated 
structural steel constitutes a serious problem for 
the Nation, organized labor, and management,” 
said Mr. Zimmer. ‘During 1943 1 out of every 12 
workers was injured, for a total of 40 killed, 261 
partially crippled, and 6,400 others laid up for an 
average of 15 days apiece. In terms of production, 
valuable war production, this spelled the loss of 
some 4,500,000 production hours, including esti- 
mated future losses due to deaths and permanent 
injuries. The average cost per injury to manage- 
ment, including workmen’s compensation pay- 


plant damage, amounted to $660. And the aver- 
age injured worker, excluding the dead and 
crippled, lost some 11 days’ pay over and above 
his compensation benefits. 

‘‘A 40-percent reduction in this toll is well 
within reason. During the past 6 months, some 
500 plants throughout the Nation have qualified 
for the Secretary of Labor’s special Certificate 
of Safety Achievement by making just such a 
reduction. And, incidentally, in about 25 per- 
cent of the cases, local unions have received 
certificates for their work in bringing about the 
reduction. 

“The unions can be of great assistance in apply- 
ing tried and proven safety techniques. For 
example, 25 percent of the 1943 injuries in fabri- 
cated structural steel were to the eyes of workers. 
Eye protection is one of the best developed fields 
of industrial safety, and the union can help bring 
about an end to this type of injury by educating 
their members to the use of proper protective 
equipment. Similar educational work in the use 
of such other protective equipment as safety 
shoes, hard hats, and protective gloves, as well as 
in safe work practices, will prove of great benefit 
to union members.” 


Factory Work Injuries Show Decrease 


The volume of work injuries in manufacturing 
during the first quarter of 1945 showed a notice- 
able decrease over that in the first 3 months of 
1944, the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ industrial 
injury survey shows. 

While the average frequency of 17.3 injuries 
per million man-hours of work was slightly higher 
than that of 16.9 for the last quarter of 1944 it 
shows a substantial reduction from the rate of 
18.7 for the first 3 months of last year. Despite 
this gain industrial injuries continue to constitute 
a serious drain on the Nation’s manpower. 

It is estimated that about 159,000 manufac- 
turing workers were disabled by work injuries 
during the first quarter of 1945, causing a loss of 
about 3,180,000 days of work during the 3-month 
period. This is equivalent to full-time employ- 
ment during the quarter for over 40,000 workers. 

The fact that this toll can be cut markedly 
is evidenced by the performance of nearly 500 


plants which have qualified for the Department of 
Labor’s Certificate of Safety Achievement by 
reducing their accident rate for the last half of 
1943 by 40 percent or more during the last 6 
months of 1944. 

The lowest average injury frequency rate for 
the first quarter was that for the plants engaged 
in manufacturing electric lamps. In these plants 
there were only 3.3 disabling injuries for each 
million employee-hours worked during the quar- 
ter. The synthetic rubber manufacturing group 
and the miscellaneous apparel and accessories 
group each had an average of 4.7 while the ex- 
plosives industry average of 4.8 was only slightly 
higher. At the other extreme the plants exclu- 
sively engaged in sawmill operations had an 
average rate of 55.8; plants combining sawmill 
and planing mill operations had an average of 
52.7; iron foundries had an average of 43.4; and 
plywood mills had a rate of 41.3. 
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Make Plan to Curb Jurisdictional Disputes 


Representatives of the AFL Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department and the CIO-Auto- 
mobile Workers have drawn up a plan to adjust 
any problems or differences which may arise be- 
tween them. The text, which was signed by 
Richard J. Gray, Robert Byron, and William E. 
Maloney of the Building and Construction Trades 
Department AFL; and C. H. Casebeer, Melvin 
Bishop, and Joseph C. Hofmann of the United 
Automobile Workers—CIO, follows: 

1. It is proposed that in each locality where 
there is in existence local organizations of the 
ClIO-Automobile Workers and Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department of the A. F. of L., a 
joint committee will be set up for the purpose of 
peaceful and orderly adjustment of any problems 
or differences that may arise between the two 
respective organizations. 

2. In the event that any problems or disputes 
arise on which the local committee cannot reach 
an agreement, the question in dispute will be 
referred to a national committee composed of an 
equal number of representatives of the CIO- 
Automobile Workers and the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department of the A. F. of L. 

In addition thereto there shall be another 
member of the national committee who shall be a 
disinterested party and who will act as chairman 
of the national committee. The so-called neutral 
or disinterested party will be a man jointly agree- 
able to the labor members of the national com- 
mittee. 

The decision of this committee will be final and 
binding on both organizations. 


It is understood that the above proposal shall 
be submitted at the earliest possible time to the 
proper authorities of the CIO-Automobile Work- 
ers and the A. F. of L. Building and Construction 
Trades Department for consideration. 

Supplemental to the above, and in view of the 
present situation existing in Detroit, we are 
recommending to the Building and Construction 
Trades Councils of the city of Detroit and the 
CIO-Automobile Workers of the city of Detroit, 
that they immediately appoint a temporary joint 
committee for the purpose of adjusting the present 
dispute and immediately return the members of 
their organizations to work without prejudice to 
their respective claims. 

It is further recommended that the local com- 
mittee in Detroit will return their men to work 
under the status that existed at the time the 
dispute arose. 

It was agreed the committee would recommend 
that the CIO-Automobile Workers would notify 
the employers of the automotive industry that 
they would hold in abeyance their ultimatum, 
which provided that no A. F. of L. building trades- 
man would be employed while CIO maintenance 
workers were being discharged, pending conclu- 
sions of negotiations between the joint committees. 

Further, that the A. F. of L. Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department would notify their 
employers that their ultimatum, to the effect that 
they would refuse to construct any building unless 
they performed all of the work in its entirety, is to 
be held in abeyance pending conclusions of 
negotiations between the joint committees. 


Organization of White-Collar Workers Increases 


There has been a growing interest in the situa- 
tion of the clerical and other white-collar workers. 
This has increased especially since more and more 
clerical operations have been routinized so that 
their performance is similar to that in factory jobs, 
while at the same time wages frequently are lower 
than those of the shop employees. Union organi- 
zations of white-collar workers are increasing 
their memberships. International organizations 
of office workers, aside from Government em- 
ployees, are a fairly recent development. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported about 1,400,- 
000 clerical and professional workers ip unions in 
1944. These included telephone and telegraph 
operators and technical workers. Some clerical 
employees have been included in industrial unions, 
as in aircraft and automobile plants and in steel. 

The Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor has from time to time made 
comprehensive field surveys of conditions of work 
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and wages of office employees and of other white- 
collar workers, and has included them in any 
studies reported by occupation, as in those showing 
employment trends, or coverage of labor laws, to 
give a few examples. 

The most recent office-work study was made 
just prior to our entrance into the war, and in- 
cluded wage data for more than 60,000 workers 
in 5 cities widely separated geographically. (In 
one of the cities a wartime resurvey was made in 
1942, as reported in the Labor Information 
Bulletin for July 1943.) Their data show varia- 
tions in earnings as between different clerical 
occupations and different types of establishments, 
and as between men and women in the same occu- 
pations. A telling chart shows the wage varia- 
tions for women. 

The findings as to earnings in five major types 
of establishments show that on the average 
women received much more in railroad offices than 











in any other type of office; next came banks, then 
insurance offices, then printing and publishing 
houses, while offices in stores paid least of all. 

Taking four chief types of office occupations, it 
is not surprising that the secretaries had the 
highest average earnings, next came stenographers, 
then calculating-machine operators, and typists 
received least of the four. 

More recently, clerical and other white-collar 
workers are included in the occupations described 
in six special war industry studies carried on by 
the Women’s Bureau in 1942-43, which concen- 
trated primarily on particular occupations of 
women. These are not reports of pay-roll records 
of wages, though they do contain some comments 
on wage standards or entrance rates. They show 
that in many instances women in the plant offices 
receive less pay than the plant employees. 

The figures reported as to average weekly earn- 
ings of women workers in New York factory offices 
and shops and of men in shops in the late fall of 
1944, also show that women receive less for office 
than for shop work, not only in the wartime metal 

lants but in textile and clothing plants as well. 
he figures are as follows: 





Average weekly earnings of — 




















Men in | Women | Women 
in shops | in shops | in offices 
| | 

All manufacturing--.------- '$57. 63 |$34. 45 |$34. 68 
Metal and machinery plants... -| 61. 07 | 39.77 | 37. 08 
Printing and allied products..---| 59.05 | 27.57 | 31.77 
po eer 42.29 | 27. 70 | 27. 56 
Clothing and millinery plants_.__| 66.43 | 37.06 | 30. 95 





There are evidences that clerical workers are 
likely to suffer to a considerable extent from 
respiratory troubles, such as tend to arise from 
lack of sufficient opportunity to be out of doors 


in the sunlight, and from their habitual life in 
offices frequently ill-ventilated and often so 
crowded that there is an inevitable close proximity 
with individuals having such troubles, which are 
likely to be highly contagious. A Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company report of causes of illness 
among their home-office women employees who 
visited the medical rest rooms showed that among 
those suffering from acute infectious diseases at 
least four-fifths were affected with some form of 
respiratory ailment. 

Of the women’s injury and illness absences from 
work in a large public-utility company (where 
practically all the women were in office occupa- 
tions) more than nins-tenths were due to illness. 
Of all absences due to illness well over half were 
from respiratory ailments, and these resulted in 
almost as many days lost in the year per woman 
as did all other types of i!lness put together. The 
same situation is shown in results of the Nation- 
wide health survey made just before the war by 
the Public Health Service. On the day visited, 
26.3 per 1,000 of the women clerical workers 
were absent due to disability, the cause for 11.3 
being respiratory diseases; for 11.6, all other ill- 
nesses; and for 3.4, accidents. 

There also is some evidence that women clerical 
workers suffer more illness through the year than 
do industrial workers. The public utility em- 
ployees reported had 195 sickness absences in 
the year for each 1,000 women, compared to 135 
such absences for women industrial workers. An 
official British report on women in the war services 
showed the greatest incidence of sickness to be 
among those in less active duties, such as clerks. 

Persons interested in detailed information such 
as is available on the wages and working con- 
ditions of clerical workers will do well to consult 
the Hearings on Fixed Incomes in the War 
Economy held on January 25-29 and February 9, 
1944, before a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 


See Need for Household Workers’ Insurance 


Household employment, as a major woman- 
employing occupation always seeking capable 
workers, has a big postwar responsibility to fulfill. 
Its job-providing potential can help to cushion 
the reconversion shock, if constructive action is 
taken now toward putting this field on a stand- 
ardized basis as to training, employment condi- 
tions, and legal safeguards. 

For the past 70 years household employment 
has grown in importance and size. Few would 
question the social value of this work. Yet house- 
hold workers are among the most insecure of all 
wage earners, and are with but few exceptions 


4 


denied the benefits of labor and social legislation. 
Not only are they excluded from the Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance provisions of the Social 
Security Act, but in only one State, New York, are 
they covered by Unemployment Compensation. 
Coverage under the New York law is limited, as 
in other industries and occupations, to establish- 
ments in which four or more workers are employed. 

As intrastate workers they are excluded from 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act with its 
provisions of a minimum wage and time and one- 
half wage rate for hours over 40. In but one 
State, Wisconsin, does a minimum-wage order 
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apply to household workers. Only in Washington 
is there a maximum-hour law for such workers— 
60-hour weekly limit. Compulsory workmen’s 
compensation laws cover household employees in 
but two States, California and Ohio. The Ohio 
law is limited to employers of three or more 
workers. 

Exclusion from protective labor legislation ad- 
versely affects a big segmert of American working 
women. In 1940 household employment was the 
largest of all woman-employing industries. Al- 


most 2% million persons were in this work, some. 


90 percent of whom were women. While the 
field has lost nearly half a million women to fac- 
tory and other jobs during the war, it still retains 
1% million women. 

Low wages, long hours, lack of training and of 
protective legislation make household workers less 
able than many other workers to meet either the 
emergencies or the certainties of life. Even the 
ages of household employees contribute to their 
insecurity. In 1940 slightly more than 26 percent 
of the women household workers were in the com- 
bined age groups of under 20 and over 55 years, 
as compared to 17 percent of all working women. 

Household workers as a group are too low-paid 
to provide for their old age or for the dependents 
they leave when they die. With the exception of 
paid farm laborers, women in such occupations 
received the lowest cash wages of all full-time 
employed persons in 1939. Many household 
workers receive a part of their remuneration in 
meals and some are also provided with rooms. 

The 1940 Census reports that for the country 
as a whole, experienced women household workers, 
employed 12 months in 1939, received median 
cash earnings of only $312, some 10 percent re- 
ceiving $99 or less in the year. While household 
wages, in general, have improved since 1939, 
wartime rates are no gage of the long-time ability 
of workers to save for old age son dependents. 
Moreover, since few household employees belong 
to unions, they do not have organized collective 
bargaining power to help them get better wages, 
shorter hours, improved working conditions. 

The long hours worked by most household 
employees often reduce to a low hourly minimum 
even those wages that at first glance would appear 
to be fairly high. The 1940 Census shows that 
a larger proportion of them than of women in any 
other occupation worked excessively long hours. 
Almost half a million worked a week of from 60 to 
70 or more hours. In actual numbers there were 
more women in household employment who 
worked 70 hours a week or more than in all other 
occupations combined. 

Accidents to household employees further cut 
down their ability to provide for their old age and 
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their dependents. Home accidents resulted in 
death for 32% thousand people in 1943, according 
to the National Safety Council. In addition to 
these fatalities, there were nearly 5 million 
home injuries, thousands of which resulted in some 
permanent disability. The frequency and severity 
of home accidents shown by these figures indicate 
the risks in household employment. 

Just as household employees are not immune to 
accidents and illness, they are not immune to 
unemployment, which further reduces the ability 
of the household worker to save for old age and 
dependents. In 1940 there were 219,000 women 
household employees who were either out of jobs 
or on public emergency work. A Women’s Bureau 
survey, made during the depression, of over 3,500 
unemployed women in 5 cities showed that the 
largest proportion of these had had jobs in domes- 
tic and personal service. Of the women who were 
in these groups, the largest proportion had been in 
household employment. 

Although household workers are “ot protected 
by Old Age and Survivors Insurance they often 
contribute to it. Many of them shift temporarily 
to jobs that are covered by this insurance. For 
example, workers who leave jobs in homes for 
factory or other employment, must pay for Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance at the same rate as 
other workers, but seldom do they get anything in 
return. Their periods of covered employment are 
ordinarily too short or too infrequent to make it 
possible for them to have insured status. 

Furthermore, surveys of the Social Security 
Board indicate that few of the married women 
household workers, who made up slightly over a 
third of such workers in 1940, have husbands who 
are covered by Old Age and Survivors Insurance. 
Therefore, they cannot expect protection from 
that source. 

If Old Age and Survivors Insurance is extended 
to household workers, the Social Security Board 
proposes that the “stamp system” be used to 
collect household wage reports and contributions 
to the OASI fund. Wage stamps could be pur- 
chased by the housewife. Each time the house- 
hold worker was paid, a wage stamp or stamps 
would be placed in a stamp booklet belonging to 
the worker and bearing her name and social se- 
curity account number. A wage payment of $12 
might be shown by three $4 stamps. The total 
cost of these, at present rates, ms be 24 cents. 
Half of the cost would be deducted from the 
worker’s cash wages and half would be paid for by 
the employer. In this simple and inexpensive 
fashion, the housewife and her staff would jointly 
provide for household workers the valnshle pro- 
tection of Old Age and Survivors Insurance. 








Employment and Pay Rolls 


The total number of employees in nonagricul- 
tural establishments was 37,654,000 in May 1945, 
a decline of 150,000 since April and slightly more 
than a million since May 1944. The manufac- 
turing and mining divisions accounted for both of 
these employment decreases. 

MANUFACTURING 

Manufacturing employment declined by 236,000 
between April and May, four-fifths of which was 
accounted for by the munitions industries. De- 
clines of more than 10,000 production workers 
were reported by the following war groups: trans- 
portation equipment, machinery, iron and steel, 
automobile, and electrical machinery. Shipbuild- 
ing decreases accounted for the major share of the 
over-all decline of 102,000 workers in the trans- 
portation equipment group. 

In the nonmunitions group, decreases of more 
than 10,000 were reported by the textile and 
apparel groups. Both these declines were pri- 
marily seasonal. 


Weekly earnings for all manufacturing was 
$47.16 in April—a slight drop from March. 
For the most part, this reflects a shortened work- 
week. Out of the 20 major manufacturing groups, 
6 reported gains in weekly earnings. These rises 
occurred mainly in seasonal industries with 
lengthened workweeks. However, the largest 
percentage increase in weekly pay was in “the 
rubber group whose workweek was lengthened as 
a result of a partial alleviation of the carbon 
black shortage. 


MINING 


Between April and May, anthracite mining 
employment dropped 53,000. The decline reflects 
a shut-down of most anthractite mines from May 
1—May 19. 

Observance of Easter holiday by anthracite 
miners reduced weekly pay in this industry by $3. 
Bituminous miners received about $8.80 less in 
weekly pay as a result of strikes which shortened 
the average workweek by a little over 7 hours. 


Estimated number of production workers and everage weekly earnings in manufacturing industries by major industry groups 
[Adjusted to the Bureau of Employment Security final 1942 and preliminary 1943 data] 





Estimated number of production 


workers (in thousands) Average weekly earnings 




































May April May April March April 
1945! 1945 1944 1945 1945 1944 
FR Ee | 12, 442 12, , 67 8 _B, 652 «i. 16 | $47. 43 $45. 55 
Durable goods EE OT TO TS NE OES OT OR 7, 287 7, 41 8 316 5 62.1 99 53.25 | 61.67 
Iron and steel and their products LE ELEC LLORAS 1, 608 | 1, 631 1, 669 52. 07 52. 09 | 50. 07 
Electrical machinery cn 671 682 747 49. 84 50. 02 46. 84 
Machinery, except electrical. - eniiciiiméetyaddiihinntibienia ainda 1, 104 1, 130 1, 211 | 55. 51 56. 07 54. 40 
Transportation equipment, except IN ak oe bettaiamniclamcaie 1,772 1, 874 2, 401 | 60. 86 | 61. 22 59. 41 
I a a aR a eibeneiinie 643 659 710 | 58. 21 | 59. 01 | 58. 56 
Nonferrous metals and their products... vieilacetieias calelipaaninittenda 400 404 426 50. 94 | 51. 13 48. 65 
Lumber and timber basic products inecamattininhaiaiamntinidepienetendaniiie 440 438 474 | 135. 18 34. 38 34. 05 
Furniture and finished lumber products. -- ..-- 329 | 331 | 342 | 37. 81 | 37. 99 35. 23 
Stone, clay, and glass products..___- EERE AEE A OOS ED 320 | 322 | 335 | 1 41. 36 | 40. 77 38. 45 
Nondurable goods ____. a hala anata 6,155 | 5, 207 88. 81 | 88. 95 86. 16 
Textile mill produc ts and fiber manufac NE a a RON EP Ee 1,035 1, 046 1 30. 84 | 31. 07 28. 85 
Apparel and other finished textile anamanes Se aa 801 819 32. 64 | 34. 06 28. 70 
Leather and le eounnistnnenen auie ula ucknininan mansasniiaanindtanis 303 | 305 35. 74 | 36. 00 | 32. 48 
Food a EE a a ee 967 | 975 139.18 | 38. 95 37. 87 
Tobacco manufactures - ae ETS A Oy eee EE ee 80 | 81 31. 22 | 31. 80 27. 00 
I EEE 299 301 40. 63 40. 35 | 38. 09 
Printing, publishing. and allied industries | 326 326 46. 50 | 46. 58 | 42. 93 
Chemicals and allied products a odinahinad ieinddinitai mained 627 | 633 44.77 44.78 | 43. 01 
Products of petroleum and coal... ........-. . . anion 133 133 1 58. 30 56. 65 | 54. 36 
Rubber products = 4 : 189 192 1 51.93 50. 62 | 48. 12 
Miscellaneous industries. - 395 396 45. 49 45. 62 | 43. 40 
Selected Nonmanufacturing 

I i asdlninnieiicnanniintin 10.0 63.0 68.5 45.72 | 48. 76 | 44. 36 
Bituminous coal mining - nesuaeseoenes 327 305 356 43. 44 | 52. 26 50. 69 
Metalliferous mining.. ........-- 69. 1 68. 6 82. 6 47.47 47. 05 44. 63 
ae iui : aaa j aaa 25. 1 24. 2 28.8 46. 29 | 47.03 42. 26 
Copper id 2 eS AIDE atie 21.6 21.7 27.4 48. 38 | 46. 71 45. 41 
Lead and zinc 14.3 14.5 16.8 48. 49 | 48. 26 | 46. 34 
Gold and silver ay icaceasiiiooni 5.3 5.5 5.8 | 44.05 | 42. 87 43. 33 
Miscellaneous ' FTI 2.8 | 2.7 3.8 49.42 | 48.09 48.15 
Hotels (year-round) 2. 349 | 348 | 352 23. 99 | 23. 97 | 22. 2% 
Power laundries a (8) (3) () 28. 98 | 28. 80 | 26. 33 
Cleaning and dyeing. SM PETAL I IIT ERA (4) @) | (3) 33. 41 34. 03 | 30. 30 
Electric light and power ? ; ERISA AAA HE ART 201 200 202 | 50. 08 49.77 | 47. 53 
NN eee: 226 | 229 231 48. 65 48. 81 46. 46 
Telephone ?___.... LEAS RE na uticiiihceadithcatesicinnisblediminiinataaiinemaiatnra (3) (’) 407 @) 40. 60 37. 69 
Telegraph 2__.-. LEYS Le ERE REO CA OEE: FLIER () | 4 45.9 37. 33 37. 20 36. 71 





1 Preliminary. 2 Data include salaried personnel. 


3 Not available. 
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FEDERAL 


Employment of the War Department in con- 
tinental United States dropped in April and May 
1945 by 10,600 and 11,700 respectively. Never- 
theless, employment outside continental United 
States continued to increase at the rate of approxi- 
mately 35,000 a month, and brought the total for 
the Department to 1,734,000 in May. This was 
almost 275,000 higher than last year. 

The Navy Department, on the other hand, 
whose employment has increased almost steadily 
since January 1939 both inside and outside con- 
tinental United States, had decreased employment 
of 6,600 in May 1945—all of the decrease being 
within continental United States. Employees, 
mainly those at the Cavite Navy Yard in the 
Philippines, who had been held prisoners of war by 
the Japanese since early 1942, were liberated in 
February 1945, and account for a 10,000 decline in 
Navy Department employment outside continen- 
tal United States in March 1945, following their 
return to the States on furlough. In May 1945 
the Navy had 754,000 civilian employees, or 

23,000 more than a year ago. 

War agencies other than the War and Navy 
Departments have shown little change in employ- 
ment level during the past 6 months, but showed 
a 5,000 decline over the past 12-month period. 

Employment in other agencies increased 12,400 
during May 1945. 


Employment in regular Federal Services and in Government 
Corporations, in selected month: 


[In thousands] 



















reer | May April March Febru- 
Bonet | 19451 | 19852 | 1945? | ary 19458 
TE: 3, 638.1 | 3,613.2 | 3,574.8 | 3,516.6 
I inc nsidnnsecndinnanedend | 3, 595 2 | 3, 570.1 | 3, 531.8 3, 473.2 
ES 2,702.7 | 2,689.9 | 2,661.3 | 2,625.5 
Continental United States... _- 2,038.6 | 2,056.7 | 2,064.8 | 2,057.4 
Outside continental United 
Re eS 664.1 633. 2 596. 5 568.1 
ae 892. 5 880. 2 870.5 847.7 
Continental United States... _- 876.0 863.7 854.1 831.4 
Outside continental United 
PD iicccmesicinoneceteconi 16.5 16.5 | 16.4] 16.3 
(ss ae adil 2.6 2.6 | 2.6 | 2.6 
LL AAR 6.4 6.4 | 6.3 | 6.6 
Government corporations Tuthiicameene 33.9 34.1 34.1 | 34.2 
1 Preliminary. 2 Revised. 


3 Includes employees in United States navy yards who are also included 
under shipbuilding, and employees on force-account construction who are 
also included under construction. 

4 Data are for employees of the Panama Railroad Company, the Federal 
Reserve Banks, and banks of the Farm Credit Administration who are paid 
out of operating revenues and not out of Federal appropriations. Data for 
other Government corporations are included under the executive service. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The addition of 6,700 workers, which brought 
site employment on federally financed construc- 
tion projects to a total of 225,000 in May 1945, 
occurred for the most part in nonresidential 
building construction. Expansion which took 
place in the earlier months of 1945 likewise was 
in nonresidential building construction. Almost 
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all other types of Federal projects employed 
May 1945 only a fraction of the number of workers 
employed in May 1944. 

Estimated employment and pay rolls on construction within 


continental United States, May 1945! 
{In thousands] 





Type of project Employment! Pay rolls 





New construction, total ?..................--. 886.9 (3) 
At the construction site _._................- 753.3 (’) 
| Sa 225. 0 $53, 517 
(aE EE aye ere ‘ 6.1 1, 159 
(RT cuniiiasie 177.3 43, 474 
Residential nthindck citable andion’ 10.8 2, 454 
Nonresidential §.._._.-.......-.-.--- 166. 5 41,019 
 ccniicas aanecscnes ; 6 109 
Reclamation-- --- : 6.4 1, 601 
River, harbor, and flood control___.___. 11.7 | 2, 384 
Streets and highways 2 Sa 7.6 1,413 
Water and sewer systems. - _-_.- 3.3 575 
EET wi 12.0 | 2, 802 
Non-Federal projects............. - sane 528.3 | (3) 
NE ER LE “ 310.2 71, 656 
EES AE 109. 4 (’) 
Nonresidential _ . a 200. 8 | (3) 
Farm dwellings and service builk dings ie 73.4 | (3) 
iy |)!” eee babe 106.9 | (3) 
Streets and highways..........----.---- 22.0 | (3) 
A PNT eRe 9.0 (4) 
County and municipal CREE AESERY ; 13.0 (3) 
Rh ALTERS, 15.8 (3) 
EL ET ae ae 133.6 () 
Maintenance of State roads ?_ 82.9 (2) 





1 Preliminary. 

2 Data are for all construction workers (contract and force-account) engaged 
on new construction, additions and alterations, and on repair work of the 
type usually covered by building permits. The construction figure included 
in the Bureau’s nonagricultural employment series covers only employees 
of construction contractors and on Federal force-account and excludes force- 
—— workers of State and local governments, public utilities, and private 

rms. 

3 Data not available. 

‘Includes 18,684 employees and $3,743,899 pay rolls for force-account em- 
Ployees hired directly by the Federal Government who are also included 
under the Federal executive service; all other workers were hired by con- 
tractors and subcontractors. 

+ Includes 15,199 employees and $3,414,437 pay rolls for the Defense Plant 
Corporation (RF C) projects. 

¢ Includes central office force of construction contractors, shop employees 
of special trades contractors, such as bench sheet-metal workers, etc., and site 
e potayess engaged on projects which, for security reasons, cannot be shown 
above. 

? Data for other types of maintenance not available. 


SHIPBUILDING 


The declining importance of the Federal ship- 
building and repair program is reflected in the 
sharp employment drop of 77,600 in May 1945. 
This exceeded slightly the drop of 77,000 in April. 
Together, the April and May 1945 declines s repre- 
sent one-third of the entire curtailment in the 
industry’s employment since the peak in December 
1943. 

Total employment in United States navy yards and private 
shipyards within continental United States, by shipbuilding 


region, May 1946 ' 
[In thousands] 





Shipbuilding region Employment Pay rolls 











eR itiistiinteitaecitiinasirsiniin titania ee 1, 189.4 $341, 973 
U. 8. navy yards ?.......... 315.8 93, 571 
Pe ictncpasabonnnicnsqueawsse 873. 6 248, 402 

————————S==S=S-_ O&O 

North Atlantic... 460.9 145, 665 

South Atlantic. 109. 3 28, 263 

Sidivbhistieinnboacdebceus 141.2 37, 151 

Pe ndasveceunetchensoncencneceseuavescuses 416.5 | 113, 499 

SE IT ich:spinaanbateehisiitoniineninbinndiaiedspiahigite 36.9 | 9, 784 

| TE Ce eens 24.6 7,611 





1 Preliminary. 

2 Includes all navy yards constructing or repairing ships, including the 
Curtis Bay (Md.) Coast Guard yard. Data are also included in the Federal! 
executive service. 
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Cost of Living, May 1945 


Higher prices for foods, particularly fresh fruits 
and vegetables, accounted for the greater part of 
the 0.7 percent rise in retail prices of living essen- 
tials during the month ending May 15. Costs of 
clothing also advanced, with continued shortages 
of lower-priced lines. The increase from April to 
May this year is the largest monthly rise since 
May 1943. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living 
index for May 15, 1945, is 128 percent of the 1935- 
39 average, the highest level reached by the 
Bureau’s index during the war. The index is now 
2.3 percent above the level of May 1943 when 
the President’s ‘Hold-the-Line” order became 
effective. Food costs, however, are 2.9 percent 
lower than in May 1943. 

Average retail food costs rose 1.6 percent over 
the month, due primarily to advances for fresh 
fruits and vegetables. Prices of fresh fruits and 
vegetables moved up sharply (6.4 percent) due to 
a greater than seasonal advance in the prices of 
apples, carrots, onions and potatoes. Onion 
prices in May rose 36.5 percent at retail, following 
the unusually large increase of 50 percent in prices 
received by farmers in April. 

The widespread scarcity of meats continued, 
while the prices of meats obtainable were generally 
at the same level as in April. Approximately 70 
percent of the independent stores had no beef 
and over 80 percent had no pork. Supplies of 
other meats were also limited. Prices for fresh 
and frozen fish rose 3.6 percent, with adequate 
supplies reported in most cities. 

Clothing costs advanced 0.3 percent in the 
month ending May 15, with most clothing articles 
showing small price advances, primarily because 
of continued shortages of lower-priced staple 
clothing. Work shirts, business shirts, shorts, 
and undershirts, as well as women’s rayon hose, 
were difficult to obtain in most cities. Supplies of 
men’s tropical worsted suits were limited, due to 
the diversion of all worsted yarns to military 
uses. There were a few minor price decreases 
for women’s cotton dresses and rayon underwear, 
and for men’s undershirts. In a few stores lower 
apparel prices were reported as retailers were 
able to secure some stocks of the lower-priced lines. 

Average retail prices of housefurnishings and 
miscellaneous goods and services rose slightly 
(0.1 percent). between mid-April and mid-May. 
Scattered increases were reported for Axminster 
rugs,. furniture and cook stoves. The initial 
application of the new OPA formula for deter- 
mining price ceilings at the retail level (MPR 
No. 580, effective May 4) was reflected in lower 
prices for bedroom furniture in a few stores and 
slightly higher prices in a few stores. Prices for 
sheets were higher over the month. 


Fuel, electricity and ice costs were up 0.2 
percent, reflecting an average increase of 16 
cents per ton of bituminous coal, allowed by the 
OPA where wage adjustments were granted to 
soft coal miners. Electricity rates declined: in 
Buffalo, N. Y., and the usual seasonal reduction 
in New York City gas rates was reflected in May 
bills. 

Rents were not surveyed in May. 


Cost of living in 21 large cities 





| Index Percent of change from— 


as of 
| os Apr. 15, | May 15, | Aug. 15, 
(1935-39 1945, to | 1944, to | 1939, to 
gn 100) May 15, | May 15, | May 15, 
ik 1945 | 1945 1945 





Area and city 


| 





Average: Large cities _____|128.0 | 0.7 | 2.3 
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The BLS index indicates average changes in retail 
prices of selected goods, rents, and services, bought by 
families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 
large cities. The items covered represented 70 percent 
of the expenditures of families who had incomes ranging 
from $1,250 to $2,000 in 1934-36. 

The index does not show the full wartime effect on the 
cost of living of such factors as lowered quality, disappear- 
ance of low-priced goods and forced changes in housing and 
eating away from home. 

It does not measure changes in total “living costs’’— 
that is, in the total amount families spend for living. In- 
come taxes and bond subscriptions are not included. 

For a description of the methods used in computing 
the index, ask for “Description of the Cost of Living 
Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics.”” For an appraisal 
of the factors enumerated above, see the report of the 
President’s Committee on the Cost of Living, Novem- 
ber 17, 1944. 
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